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We are now entering on quite a new phase of research, 
and commencing a survey of the hitherto unknown 
world beneath the waters. Regarded not merely in a 
biological, geological, or physical aspect, but also as a 
basis of sound education, these investigations ought not 
to be neglected by any civilised nation, especially by 
Great Britain, which, it is hoped, will never cede her well- 
earned maritime prestige, and her laudable ambition of 
discovery. This has been forcibly urged as a duty on the 
Government in an admirable article which appeared in 
the Spectator of the 22nd of July. In the pages of 
Nature (meaning, of course, the present periodical, and 
not the mythical book to which fanciful writers are wont 
to allude), some of the results obtained in our deep-sea 
explorations of the North Atlantic and Mediterranean 
have been already noticed 5 and next year will in ail pro¬ 
bability inaugurate an expedition on a more extensive 
scale, and worthy of this rich and intellectual country. 
Sweden has performed her part most nobly, by sending 
out, in 1869, the Josephine frigate for the exploration of 
the sea-bed lying between the coast of Portugal and the 
Azores, and this year a corvette and tender to Baffin’s 
Bay and Davis’s Straits. Russia despatched, last year, a 
frigate to New Guinea for a similar purpose, under the 
scientific charge of an experienced naturalist, Mr. N. M. 
v. Maclay. We are now informed on good authority that 
Drs. Noll and Grenadier, two German naturalists, are 
projecting a dredging expedition along the coasts 
of Portugal and Morocco to the Canaries. Even 
France, in the midst of her troubles, devoted some 
of her energy and vast resources to the peaceful ob¬ 
ject of dredging in the lower part of the Bay of 
Biscay, under the personal superintendence of the Mar¬ 
quis de Folin, the Commandant at Bayonne. In Canada 
a Government schooner has been lately placed at the 
disposal of the Natural History Society of Montreal for 
dredging the deeper part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
But the United States, not content with the laurels she 
had gained in the Gulf of Mexico, has this year promoted 
two separate expeditions; one, under the charge of the 
veteran and celebrated Professor Louis Agassiz, and 
Count Pourtales, to proceed along the south-eastern coasts 
of the Atlantic from Bermuda, through the Straits of 
Magellan to the Galapagos and San Francisco, dredging 
all the way ; and the other, under the charge of Mr. Dali, 
the author of the Report above cited, has already gone 
from California to the Aleutian Islands. 

The Brachiopoda, which form the subject of the present 
Report, are usually considered an abnormal class of the 
Mollusca; although some systematists place them in 
another group or sub-kingdom, the Molluscoidea, along 
with the Tunicata and Polyzoa. Mr. Miorse, an Ameri¬ 
can naturalist, has recently endeavoured to show that the 
Brachiopoda are Annelids. This is a very debateable 
matter of classification. I am, for one, disposed to let 
the Brachiopoda remain among the Mollusca, to which 
they appear to be allied through the Anomia family. 
Their mode of reproduction, bivalve shells, and 
general habits, evince a much closer affinity to the 
Conchifera than to the Tunicata, Polyzoa, or Anne¬ 
lida. Other points of resemblance between the Brachio¬ 
poda and the three last-named groups may savour of 
analogy, not of homology. The author has exe¬ 


cuted in a most scientific and conscientious spirit the 
somewhat difficult task allotted to him ; and he has con¬ 
tributed much valuable information to our scanty know¬ 
ledge of the life-history of these remarkable animals. I 
regret that I cannot accept his conclusions as to the 
difference of certain so-called species ( Terebratula vitrea 
and cubensis , T.sep/ataand fiorida?ia), nor asto thegeneric 
value of Terebratulina and Waldheimia. But this is not 
the place for discussing such questions. That part of the 
Report which treats of the Craniidce and Discinida is 
equally well done, and the plates are capital. 

j. Gwyn Jeffreys 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. By John 
Timbs. Pp. 288. (London : Lockwood and Co. 1871.) 
Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year-Book of Facts 
in Science and Art for 1871. Edited by John Trow¬ 
bridge, S.B., aided by W. R. Nichols and C. R. Cross. 
Pp. 349. (Boston: Gould and Lincoln. London: Triib- 
ner and Co. 1871.) 

The opinion that we expressed on a former occasion re¬ 
garding the relative value of these Fear-Books, remains 
unaltered. Mr. Timbs, as of old, still wields the scissors 
and the paste-brush with unabated zeal, and his Year- 
Book for 1870 presents all the faults of its predecessors. 
Considering that “Science and Art” are not the only 
subjects to which Mr. Timbs devotes his attention, but that 
a new book on (we may almost say of ) “ Popular Errors,” 
or on “ Curiosities,” seems to be always springing from 
his fertile pen, his “Year-Book” does him no discredit, 
although non-critical readers may' wonder at some of the 
“ Facts,” as well as at some of the omissions, which they 
encounter. Why he should place “The Entozoa Egg,” 
(on which we suspect his ideas are somewhat obscure,) 
“ Protoplasm,” the “ Germ-Theory of Disease,” and 
“ Sleep,” under the head of “Natural Philosophy or 
“Snuff-Taking: a Preventive for Bronchitis or [and?] 
Consumption,” under that of “ Chemical Science,” we 
cannot pretend to say ; but, possibly, the following para¬ 
graph, taken from the heading “Astronomy and Meteoro¬ 
logy ” may afford a clue to his mysterious system of clas¬ 
sification :—“ Dr. F. G. Bergmann has projected from his 
own consciousness the beings from which the human race 
developed itself. Their name is ‘Anthropiskes,’ and they 
lived in Central Africa. They developed out of apes,” 
p. 265. The appalling idea cannot be repressed that the 
intellect o^ our venerable instructor in “ Science and Art ” 
must be faffing from over-work, so as to lead him to con¬ 
found Anthropology with Astronomy ! 

The American Annual has the great advantage over its 
British rival of being compiled by men who understand 
the subjects on which they are engaged. The editor, John 
Trowbridge, S.B., is Assistant Professor of Physics in 
Harvard College, and one of his assistants, W. R. Nichols, 
is Assistant Professor of Chemistry in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The subjects embraced in this 
volume are nearly the same as those included in Mr. Tifnbs’s 
Year-Book : Mechanical and Useful Arts, Natural Philo¬ 
sophy, Chemistry, Natural History or Biology, Geology, 
and Astronomy and Meteorology, being common to both, 
while the present work has additionally Geography and 
Antiquities, and the English annual makes Electricity a 
separate subject. 

Unless the editor enters more fully in future volumes 
into the subject of “ Geography and Antiquities,” we should 
recommend the suppression of this department. On the 
present occasion it is simply compiled from the proceed¬ 
ings of the Geographical Section of the British Association, 
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and does not contain a reference to Peterinann’s Journal, 
to the French or German Geographical Societies, nor even 
to the American Geographical Society. 

With this exception the “Annual of Scientific Discovery” 
is entitled to our earnest commendation. The editor and 
his assistants have done their work well, and the only 
editorial slip that we have noticed is the insertion of the 
same paragraph in two separate departments (see pp. 122 
and 208), The “Notes of the Editor” at the commence¬ 
ment of the volume are, as in preceding years, especially 
deserving of praise, and indicate in a comparatively short 
space the progress of science for the year. 

Mycological Illustrations , being Figures and Descriptions 

of New and Rare Hymenomycetoas Fungi. Edited by 

W. Wilson Saunders, F.R.S., F.L.S., and Worthington G. 

Smith, F.L.S., assisted by A. W. Bennett, M.A., B.Sc., 

F.L.S. London large 8vo., tab. lith. pict. 24. (London : 

John Van Voorst, 1871,)' 

Those who have made the longest and most intimate 
study of Fungi are most sensibly alive to the fact that it is 
almost impossible to name species, especially those be¬ 
longing to the genus Agaricus, without figures derived 
from the authors themselves to whom they are attributable, 
or at least made under their immediate inspection. It 
was therefore a great boon to mycologists when Prof. 
Fries, a student of some sixty years’ standing, determined 
to deposit in the museum at Stockholm figures of a large 
portion of those species, described by himself, which have 
a softer texture, and are with difficulty preserved for the 
herbarium ; copies of many of which, and frequently the 
original sketches, have from time to time been kindly 
transmitted to this country, while the illustrations them¬ 
selves are in the course of publication. Five fasciculi 
have already appeared under the title “ leones selectee 
Hymenomycetorum nondum delineatorum,” containing 
fifty plates, several of which comprise two or more distinct 
kinds ; and it is much to be hoped that increasing years 
will not prevent the venerable mycologist from continuing 
his indispensable work, supplementing, as it does so nobly, 
the “ sveriges atliga och giftiga svampar,” which furnishes 
a hundred plates, of which several are critical species, 
though, from the nature of the publication, the greater 
number are well-known forms. 

We have now before us a work of much importance in 
the same direction, which, though not sanctioned by so 
long a study or such numerous treatises, must ever be of 
considerable weight from the unusual artistic talent of Mr. 
Worthington Smith, to whom, in conjunction with Mr. 
Wilson Saunders, the illustrations are due. He has not, 
however, rested entirely on his own knowledge of the 
subject as regards the determination of species, but has 
very wisely obtained help where it w'as possible to do so. 
In general the species are very correctly detcimined, but 
we venture to make one or two observations where some 
doubt exists, a matter of no surprise in so very complicated 
a subject. 

Fries has just published a figure of his A. polius which 
is very different from that in the work before us, and 
which agrees with what we have ourselves always con¬ 
sidered that species. Boletuspachypus is certainly not the 
plant of Fries as figured in his work on esculent and 
poisonous fungi. We have no right to criticise A. junonius, 
as it has the sanction of Fries himself, but we cannot help 
remarking that it does not at all resemble the figure in 
the “ Svensk Botanik.” As regards Cortinarii it is most 
desirable that the young state should always be figured. 
Cortinarius caninus, for example, is much brighter in 
colour at first. The figure clearly represents an older 
condition. The least satisfactory figure is that of A. 
hydropohilus, which differs from the usual form in not 
having a fistulose stem. There are some errors, whether 
clerical or otherwise, which call for a stricter revision in 
future numbers of the Latin phrases. 


Thirty species are illustrated in the twenty-four plates, 
the figures for the most part leaving nothing to be desired. 
Far the greater part of them have either not been figured 
before, or the published figures are not satisfactory. We 
may mention as peculiarly good Cantharellus radicosus, 
Agaricus atro-caruleus, which reminds us of Gould’s 
drawings of infant coots and waterhens ; A. Ugnatilis , and 
Gomphidius glulinosus. We trust that this very useful 
and acceptable work will command such asale as to ensure 
its continuance. The materials in the hands of the 
editors are almost inexhaustible, and are daily increasing. 

Since the above was written, a letter has been received 
from Prof. Fries containing some kindly worded criticisms, 
the most important of which are subjoined. The least 
observation from a person of such wide experience must 
be welcome to every genuine mycologist, and to none, we 
are assured, more so than to the authors of the work before 
us. Cortinarius callisteus = A .ferruginous Scop., agreeing 
exactly in habit with the plant of Fries but differing in 
colour. A.polius = A.fumosm. Boletusfiackypus = B, 
amarus Fr. C. ccerulescens = C. cwnaMlis Fr., species 
valde variabilis. He adds, “the price is so moderate that 
it excites my admiration. Your admirable work has been 
received with singular pleasure. It contains three inte¬ 
resting species quite new to me : Cantharellus radicosus , 
Agaricus adnatus , and Agaricus polysticlusP 

M. J. Berkeley 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ Die Editor doss not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his Correspondents. No notice is taken of anonymous 
communications. ] 

Mr. Howorth on Darwinism 

Will you allow me to reply to the various letters which ap¬ 
peared in your last number in answer to one from me ? I grate¬ 
fully welcome their general courteousness. Postponing the con¬ 
sideration of Mr. Wallace’s letter, I come to Dr. Lionel Beale, 
the relevancy of whose arguments, and especially of the lugubrious 
moral attached to them, I fail to understand. It seems to me to 
be so incoherent and rhetorical that it is far beyond the reach of 
reply. 

Mr, Tylor refers to the last census as disproving my position. 
He says the population has increased enormously, and yet our 
age is characterised by its luxury. These statements are correct. 
But the argument deduced from them has a missing link. The 
luxury of the upper strata of society has increased with its wealth, 
but the numbers of the pauper class have been increased in the 
same rate. In considering the published returns of the Poor Law 
Board, I am compelled to admit that the increased luxury has been 
limited to the surface of society, and that its lowest ranks have 
been correspondingly recruited, and to admit the force of Mr. 
Doubleday’s argument, that the population of England under the 
Tudors was stationary because of the generally diffused wealth, 
while that of Ireland in the last century was increasing at an 
enormous rate, because it was steeped in poverty and want. I 
am not arguing about individual cases, but about general laws. 
Now, in Lancashire, where the increase has been so marked, I 
have it on the authority of owners of mills that the indigenous 
stock of the county, which is thrifty and well off, is not an in¬ 
creasing element, but is being replaced by the children of the 
Irish, or semi-Irish blood, from the poorer quarters of the large 
towns, among whom prudential restraint (which is surely a very 
visionary catisa causans in any event) cannot be said to have much 
influence. At Rome, Venice, Basle, and in France, where the 
aristocratic class was not limited by primogeniture, it was always 
dying out, and was only recruited by fresh creations (see the 
details in Doubleday, chapter iv. passim ). In all these cases we 
can appeal to figures, and not to a superficial survey of a Peerage, 
or the limited area of our own acquaintance. 

The particular passage quoted by Mr. Tyler from Mallhus 
has been conclusively answered by Doubleday (chapter vi.), and 
it is useless to repeat his arguments, which on this point I con¬ 
sider to be unanswerable, 

Mr. Lownes repeats the odd charge of Mr. Tait against me, 
that I put the cart before the horse. The latter gentleman, whom 
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